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PROFESSIONS OF FAITH: THREE ADDENDA 
C. F. Voegelin, Indiana University 


Some people are never certain about anything; and whether or not 
this is desirable, it at least does not set up barriers to what 
Edward Sapir liked to call ‘insight’ or recognition of alternative 
possibilities in pattern behavior. But in the actual collection of 
linguistic materials, it is of course necessary to come to some de- 
cisions, for better or for worse. what is ‘better’ is what has 
proved to be more practical for those who have tried more than one 
way in collecting field data. McDavid has given us a number of pro- 
fessions of faith in this sense (SIL 1.12); the three professions 
Which follow are only belated footnotes to licDavid’s paper. 

1. Recording folklore or extended texts requires no keener ear 
than recording isolated words, if the texts ere recorded phonemically 
or in what the IPA people call ‘broad transcription’. I should say 
it is impossible to record e very long body of texts marking in all 
phonetic minutiae day after day and month after month of recording; 
but thet has been done by Sapir (Southern Priute). For those of us 
who get into the ‘bad’ habit of writing commonly recurrent words in 
a uniform way even though trying to record exch word impression- 
istically, it is better to yield to # phonemic orthogrrphy rs soon 
as one feels rendy to record long texts. 

2. The preparation for recording long texts eapperrs in much dir- 
lect work to be so arduous or at lerst so time-consuming thet the 
long texts sre never recorded. The difficulty here is that r violent 
change of habit is called for when changing over from the phonetic 
dctail possible in recording isolated words to the orthographic 
summary necessary in recording long texts: one symbol may represent 
a dozen or more allophones. An intermediate step or intermediste 
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practice can lead one gently from isolated words to long texts: 
namely, the recording of disconnected sentences which can be repeeted 
like isolated words, and which have intonational or other features 
like long texts. This scems pretty obvious, but I worked several 
years with American Indian languages recording either isolated words 
or long or longish texts; McDavid in the paver cited seems to rogard 
these two kinds 9f recording as a natural contrast. So did I until 

I saw Leonard Bloomfield recording thousands of disconnected sen- 
tences at the 1938 Linguistic Institue from an informant who had 

fcw long texts to offer. 

5. It is axiomatic that phonetic transcription should begin with 
employing as many symbols as the training of the student permits 
him to use in recognizing sounds. I question whether this is (a) 
necessary, (b) always done by linguists who subscribe to the axiom, 
My own practise in the matter is to use as few symbols in phonetic 
transcription as I dare; and I dare to write fewer symbols than 
sounds I am able to recornize. Most of us begin a new language with 
recording sounds which will later be organized in terms of linear 
phonemes; upon recording longer utterances, we find oursolves intro- 
ducing first one additional then another additional non-linear sym- 
bol for intonational features. This incremental process of writing 
in the latter experience can reasonebly be done on the linear level. 
Thus, if you notice in your first five minutes of recording Turkish 
that voiceless stops are aspirated in all positions except after 
spirants, there is little gained and some time lost by recording 
this simple distribution elaborately with en aspiration diacritic 
after all stops not in clusters with spirants. Suppose, then, that 
Turkish words turn up which have aspirated stops in unexpected 
places: it is never too late to introduce another diacritic in 


phonetic transcription. 
[March 6, 19435] 





